MONTAIGNE  AMONG  HIS   BOOKS

serious enthusiasm for science. But the full sig-
nificance of recent and contemporary writers is
often veiled for a time, and Rabelais had himself
thrown the jester's motley over his warrior's garb.
Perhaps the minstrel Taillefer, as he charged at
the battle of Senlac with his song and his jong-
leur's trick, was regarded by the horsemen who
followed him as no more than "simplement plais-
ant". Montaigne, indeed, came at a time which
seemed to belie the highest hopes of Rabelais.
While Calvinist and Catholic were at each other's
throats, the prophecy of Rabelais sounded like a
voice carried away by the storm, and its words
were not intelligible. Only the enormous buffoon
could be seen gesticulating and tumbling in the
mire.

Whether he read books simply pleasant or those
which, he hoped, might lead him to a knowledge
of himself and instruct him how to live, Mon-
taigne was accustomed to form no large designs,
but rather to live in the moment and to make
much of it. Ideas came to him through books,
not by a continuous process of study, but by sud-
den rays and instantaneous flashes. If he met
difficulties in his reading, he " did not bite his
nails". After a charge or two against the ob-
stacle, he left it. His intellect was impatient and
swiftly prehensile. He took things at the first
bound or not at all. And so in his own body ofpation, and his
